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Tear Stopper 


Perhaps if he had been a big boy, 
his troubles would not have seemed so 
tragic. But he was just a little boy, in the 
first or second grade. 

He had been walking happily along with- 
out a care in the world, till he was just out- 
side the school. 

“Let me see, it’s Friday morning,” he 
muttered to himself. “I have to pay my milk 
money today. Better get it out so I'll have 
it ready to give the teacher. I put it in this 
pocket, didn’t I?” 

He reached into his right jacket pocket. 
But the money wasn’t there. 

“It must be in the left pocket.” 

He reached into the left pocket. The 
money wasn’t there. 

“Then in my left trouser pocket.” 

Not there. 

“Then it must be in my right trouser 
pocket. Fancy my forgetting!” 


Just outside the school, Little Boy lost his money. 
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But it wasn’t there. Instead 

There was a great, big hole! 

A sudden wave of dreadful fear swept 
over Little Boy. “Surely I didn’t put it in 
that pocket. Perhaps my back pockets.” 

No. 

“Then it must be in the jacket pockets.” 
He put down his lunch pail and thrust both 
hands into his jacket pockets. 

Empty. 

Both trouser pockets again. No. Just that 
hole. Both back pockets. No. 

Jacket pockets. Trouser pockets. Back 
pockets. Jacket pockets. Trouser 

But there was no milk money. 

And then Little Boy, standing by the 
road all alone, began to cry. “I’ve lost my 
milk money. I'll have to go home and tell 
Mother. And I'll be late for school. And, 
and. ia 

Little Boy hadn’t noticed it, but a car 
had stopped across the street. A kind gentle- 
man got out and at once saw that Little 
Boy was crying. He walked over and asked, 
“Did you lose something?” 

“My milk money,” sniffed Little Boy. 

“Well,” said Kind Gentleman. “How 
much was it?” 

“Forty cents,” sobbed Little Boy. 

“Well,” said Kind Gentleman again, 
“maybe I can do something about that.” 

He took out his purse. “Here’s forty 
cents,” he said. 

As quick as that, the tears were stopped! 

In their place a great big smile broke out on 
Little Boy’s face. “Thank you,” he said, tak- 
ing the money. He bent down and picked 
up his lunch pail and ran off to school. 
But back over his shoulder came another 
“Thank you.” 

Little Boy was happy again. 

And as I watched—for it all happened 
right in front of my house—I detected a 
broad smile on the kind gentleman’s face. 

He was happy too. 

And I know I was happier because of it 
—all day long. 

Surprising, isn’t it, how many people can 
be made happy by just one kind deed. 











Your friend, 


a Wrzsel 








JIM’S PLASTIC HEAD 


By ELVA B. GARDNER 


| AM holding in my hand part of Jim’s 
head,” the minister said, holding up 
something that Jim had just taken from 
his pocket. Then he continued, “Half of 
Jim's head is plastic.” 

The students at the Friday evening ves- 
per service gasped, for only a moment be- 
fore they had heard Jim give a beautiful 
testimony of his love for the Saviour. 

Let’s go back a few years in Jim’s story. 

None of Jim’s family had heard of the 
beliefs of the Seventh-day Adventist Church. 





A. DEVANEY 


When Jim was a little boy he liked to play 
with BB guns. His father was a sportsman 
and often took Jim with him. Some dis- 
tance from their home in Florida there was 
an abandoned air base where Jim and his 
father went for target practice about twice 
each week. 

Jim paid five dollars for the first rifle 
he owned. Later, by trading he was able to 
get two guns. He continued to trade un- 
til he finally had sixty or seventy rifles 

To page 16 


In the operating room, doctors cut away much of Jim’s skull and sewed plastic there instead. 
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| ae guest kicked a slipper lying on the 
bedroom floor, and a ghost rose up 1 
the darkness and grinned at him. 

But the guest was not alarmed. “Just 
another of Winstanley’s tricks,” he mut- 
tered and got into bed, leaving the ghost 
to enjoy the night by himself. 

This ghost maker, Henry Winstanley was 
odd in many ways. He owned a large house 
where he contrived numerous inventions 
to entertain—and, incidentally, scare the 
wits out of—his friends. For instance, if a 
guest attempted to relax in a comfortable 
armchair, a pair of mechanical arms might 
pop out and administer a bear hug! 

But he was a brilliant man, too. And 
he set his mind to solve a problem that 
had cost many lives over the years. 

Outside the harbor of Plymouth, Eng- 
land—from which the Pilgrim Fathers sailed 
in 1620—lies a reef of rocks, right in the 
channel that ships must follow going into 
or coming out of the harbor. 

This reef can be easily seen in the day- 
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time when the tide is low. But at high 
tide the water splashes over the top. The 
only warning of danger then is given by 
the eddying swells as the water passes 
back and forth over the reef. And for this 
reason they are known as Eddystone Rocks. 

Everyone wanted a lighthouse on those 
rocks. But how do you build a lighthouse 
on top of rocks that are under water most 
of the time? And how do you make it 
strong enough to withstand the terrific 
storms that sometimes blow over the sea? 

Not very many people knew. And no 
one had the courage to try. 

Till the ghost maker came along. 

Winstanley decided he would build a 
lighthouse on Eddystone. 

Working against tremendous odds, he 
and his man excavated twelve holes and 
fastened irons solidly in them. They 
worked for an entire summer doing this. 
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The second year they raised a circular 
mass of stone to a height of twelve feet. 
The following summer this was extended 
to sixty feet. During the fourth year the 
foundations were strengthened and_ the 
work completed. 

In an architect's massive volume in the 
city library I saw a detailed sketch of this 
amazing structure. Never did another light- 
house look like this one. It was a cross be- 
tween a Chinese pagoda and something con- 
structed out of a boy’s Meccano or Erector 
set. It had complete galleries and fantastic 
projections. 

Henry Winstanley was so proud of his 
work and so sure of its durability that 
he asked permission to ride out a storm 
within the lonely walls, fourteen miles from 
land. That terrible storm struck the British 
Isles on a November night in 1703. It 
caused widespread damage all over Britain. 

Next morning, anxious watchers on Plym- 
outh Hoe scanned the horizon for the out- 
line of Winstanley’s odd lighthouse, but 
every trace of it had disappeared below the 
merciless waves, carrying with it the brave 
architect and his companions. 

It is said that a model of that lighthouse 
fell from the mantel in Winstanley’s home 
during the storm and was smashed. 


Winstanley, the ghost maker, sat on a balcony of his 
lighthouse to see what damage the storm would do. 





But the achitect’s life and 
death were not in vain. He 
proved that it was possible 
to set up a warning light on 
those perilous rocks. 

No time was lost after 
this tragedy. Very soon Captain Lovet de- 
termined to make another attempt. 

His choice of an architect was rather 
surprising—a man who sold silk. 

To offset wind resistance, these men de- 
cided to make the new structure round in- 
stead of angular like the former one. 

The building was constructed largely of 
wood bolted firmly together and the in- 
side of the lower part was filled with blocks 
of granite. It seems amazing, but that 
lighthouse stood for half a century, with- 
standing some of the heaviest seas known 
to man. 

It has been rumored that a shoemaker of- 
fered himself as lighthouse keeper. His 
reason: He found his job of shoemaking 
too confining; he wanted more freedom! 

After fifty years the wooden structure 
caught fire and burned. The three fright- 
ened watchers were picked up by a fishing 
boat as they huddled together on the rocks. 
Before being rescued one of these men 


To page 19 
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Martanio ‘the Fearless 





Those chickens may be twenty times as big as he is, but Martanio sleeps with them every night. 


By EILEEN MULFORD DROUAULT 


ARTANIO! Martanio!! Martanio!!! 

Schree-ee-ch! Cute, cute, sweet fellow. 

Gloo-gloo, quick, quick, Jean Louis! Ha, ha, 
ha, hahaha!” 

“That's Martanio. It must be serious,’ 
cried Jean Louis rushing out. “And it is! 
Come quick, Dianne. Look at Martanio.” 

There was Martanio, our talking bird, 
glued to the back of a hen, sailing around 
the yard as fast as the hen’s legs could 
carry them, Martanio keeping up a con- 
stant flow of all the words, sounds, and 
whistles he knew, and his small body mak- 
ing a dark splash against the pure white 
feathers of the fleeing hen. 

“Oh, I wish the rest of the family could 
see this,” cried Dianne. She and Jean Louis 
had arrived home from church ahead of 
the family this Sabbath, to escape the glare 
of the tropical noonday sun. The children 
loved their life here in Madagascar at the 
new mission station. They loved the breadth 
of the wide river with its hidden crocodiles, 
the cool of the grass houses, the affection 
of their dogs and cats. But it is possible 
they loved their Martanio best. He had 
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become a delightful and permanent mem- 
ber of the family. 

“Here they come,” exclaimed Dianne as 
Mamma, Daddy, and Danny entered the 
door. “Do come to see Martanio!” She led 
the way to the back yard, whence the ava- 
lanche of sounds was coming. 

The two birds had come to a stop by 
now, but each refused to release his hold 
on the other. Martanio was at the chicken’s 
head grasping it in his sharp little claws, 
but the hen had Martanio flat on his back, 
pinned to the ground with her head. As 
Martanio looked up at us from this very 
undignified position, he opened his mouth 
very wide. “Ha, ha, ha, hahaha!” he said, 
plainly meaning, “A man may be down, 
but never out!” 

Danny quickly detached him from the 
bleeding head of the hen, making a double 
rescue, for his courageous heart never knows 
fear, and doubtless the dispute with the 
hen, many times his size and weight, would 
have ended sadly for Martanio. He flew 
back to his big iron drum and remained 
there scolding the hen. 

















“Why did Martanio do this?” asked 
Mother. “He is usually so gay; and he 
loves the chickens, even spends hours with 
them.” 

“Just look in that big drum,” explained 
Danny, “and you will see. That hen must 
have wanted to lay her egg in it, but 
Martanio has collected a pile of straw and 
paper, which he has hidden there. I don’t 
know what he plans to do with it.” 

“Oh, that explains everything,” said 
Daddy. “Now I wonder whether it is go- 
ing to be necessary to change his name 
to Martania. Time will tell.” 

Martanio, a Madagascar robin, is very 
similar to the American robin in habits, 
size, and color, but without the orange 
front. He has a dash of white in tail and 
wings, and he wears bright yellow socks 
and shoes. A yellow beak, and yellow, ob- 
long spaces about his eyes give him a most 
worldly-wise expression, especially when 
carrying on a conversation in French and 
English. When placed while young in the 
environment of humans these birds can 
master the art of talking very well. Even 
their tones are identical to the human voice, 
so that it is often difficult to tell which is 
the boy and which is the bird. 

Along with their speaking ability they 
can whistle, sing, imitate chickens, turkeys, 





Danny and Martanio having a 
private conversation. Martanio has 
an answer for everything Dan says. 


and even the tap-tap of the 
typewriter. The natives will 
assure you that no thief ever 
dares to enter a house where 
one of these birds lives, “for 
he always tells his owner 
who visited them without permission.” And 
there are others who will not have one as a 
pet, for “they tell everything they overhear 
in the house.” 

After Martanio grew up, and _ several 
times had escaped the cage he shared with 
the baby chicks, it was decided to give him 
his liberty. 

“It is possible he will be killed by his 
own wild brothers and sisters,’ predicted 
Daddy, “for they can’t understand his lan- 
guage. But it is worth risking—his joy 
will be so great.” 

And it was! His new freedom seemed 
to satisfy all the need of his happy little 
heart. He never joined the other birds, 
preferring the association of the family to 
any of his own kind. He even adopted 
the cats and dogs, and they adopted him. 
They all ate together. 

But one night Jean Louis missed Mar- 
tanio. “He has been sleeping here in the 
kitchen since we turned him loose, but 
he is not here now.” 

The house was searched, high and low. 








These are the students that Mar- 
tanio disturbs when he flies in 
through holes in the school walls. 
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MATERIALS NEEDED-- TWO 
CORKS, ONE MATCHSTICK 




















His name was called many times. No an- 
swer. Did he not realize that the night 
held a thousand dangers and unnumbered 
hungry beasts? 

“You'll just have to wait until morning,” 
advised Daddy. “There are too many _ hid- 
ing places in this sort of house, and count- 
less exits for tiny birds.” All reluctantly 
went to bed. 

But the next morning, at daylight, all 
were awakened by the familiar voice call- 
ing from the window sill, “Martanio, Mar- 
tanio, sweet fellow.” Where had Martanio 
slept? 

Weeks went by. Martanio kept his secret, 
until, one night after dark, Jean Louis 
was asked to count the chickens. From the 
depths of the chicken shed came his voice, 
“Come fast, see what I have found.” 

All arrived on the run thinking it must 
be a snake. Frequently we had found 
snakes in the henhouse, searching for a 
chicken dinner. But Jean Louis directed 
the beam of his flashlight directly at—Mar- 
tanio! And there he was, Monsieur Mar- 
tanio himself, on the topmost perch, a big, 
white hen on one side and a big white 
rooster on the other, enjoying the warmth 
and protection of them both. 
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There he has slept ever since, except 
for moving to the end of the perch. Any 
time we want to see him at night we can 
find him there, although he is likely to 
call out a “Coc-coc-codaket” along with the 
hens at being disturbed after bedtime. 
(By the way, 1 think I shall go out 
right now and take a flash picture of him, 
and if it is good, I shall send it along 
with this story. He is quite camera shy, 
and will never pose in the daytime for 
a picture. ) 

He loves us all, but he loves fourteen- 
year-old Danny best. Danny cannot get 
out of his sight. Hide and seek is a fre- 
quent game with them. Danny will disap- 
pear. Martanio flies through the house, or 
over it, arriving on the other side before 
Danny. Danny will hide inside; Martanio 
will fly from one room to the next until 
he spies him, then perch on the door or 
bed until Danny leaves. He always comes 
when Danny calls, and will caress Danny's 
nose with his beak, talking softly, repeating 
everything Danny says to him. They are 
both early risers, and can be heard calling 
and answering back and forth until Mar- 
tanio flies into the room to accompany 
Danny in his wash-up. To page 19 




















The strangest sight I ever saw! 


Coins Cursed and Kicked 


By BERT RHOADS 


. goes years ago I saw a most unusual 
thing. A conductor on the rear end of 
a streetcar was kicking pennies into the 
street and swearing at them. The fare was 
an odd number of cents and that meant 
the conductor had to keep changing dimes 
and nickels. There was so much of it to do 
that the pennies would drop on the floor. 
Then the conductor would swear at them 
and kick them into the street. 

Did it hurt the pennies to be sworn at 
and kicked? If you had found some of 
them, would they have bought as much ice 
cream as they would have bought before 





































they were kicked into the street? Of course 
they would. Suppose the conductor had 
cursed dollars and kicked them into the 
street—would the dollars have shrunk in 
value from such treatment? Of course not. 
Such questions are foolish. 

Imagine you are a coin. Were you ever 
kicked or cursed? I have been. When I was 
about eight years old a big bully did a 
really mean thing to me and it hurt me for 
years. I have had people swear at me too. 

But no matter what kind of coin you 
are, no one can kick or curse the value out 
of you. You will still have in you the copper 
or silver or gold of the mint of heaven. 
You will still be God's coin. 

I know of a little fellow who was 
cursed by a big man. The little fellow 
only said, “You will come to me and 
ask me to give you a job some day.” 
And he did! 

Another boy was cursed and mis- 
treated because he was poor and didn’t 
have money. The boy went away say- 
ing, “I'll buy out that man’s business 
some day.” The day came when he 
could do just that. 

Think of the boys of the Bible who 
were mistreated and cursed—or had 
things just as bad done to them— 
Daniel, the three Hebrews, Jeremiah, 
Mordecai, Samson, Joseph, and plenty 
of others. Did it finish them up? Never. 

A head salesman once said to a group 
of men going To page 21 
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Being criticized and thrown to the lions did 
not make Daniel one bit less valuable to God. 
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DIVING AMONG SHARKS 


By DAVID C. TAYLOR, Age 11 
Mexico City, Mexico 


"Way down by the coast of Mexico there 
is a river that flows into the gulf, and fre- 
quently ray fish, sharks, and other danger- 
ous fish swim up it. 

One time during the rainy season there 
came a great flood in this river. It washed 
away the bridge where the highway crosses 
near the sea. 

When the government heard of the damage 
they sent an engineer to rebuild the bridge. 
As soon as he arrived he decided to send his 
men down to examine the foundations. They 
put on their diving suits but soon came back 
because of the sharks. 

Finally the engineer went down himself. 
As he went deeper he could see the shadowy 
forms of the sharks swimming around him 
looking for food. 

The engineer was not a good Christian. 
He knew what the Bible teaches, but he 
didn’t want to give up the pleasures of the 
world. But as he went down that day, he 
told me later, he felt the need of God more 
and more. Finally he got so frightened that 
he started to pray. He prayed as he had 
never prayed before, and he promised that 
if God would save him from the sharks, he 
would be a Christian. 

After a few minutes he discovered the 
trouble with the foundation, so he pulled the 
cord, which was the signal for his men to 
pull him up. 

When he got to the top he remembered 
his promise to God, and to this day he is 
one of our faithful workers in our Adventist 
school in Mexico. 
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LOVE 


By EUNICE McCARTY, Age 13 
Lamming Mills, British Columbia, Canada 


This world would be a happy place 
If love ruled every heart, 

If everyone loved everyone 
Right from the very start. 


No one would shiver in the cold 
Or cry for want of bread, 

And everyone would have a home 
And food and clothes and bed. 


There'd be no thieves to rob or steal, 
For if they all had love, 

They'd act just like our Saviour kind 
Who lives in heav'n above. 





“THE ANGELS’ WATCHING CARE 


By MARY SMITH, Age 12 
Liberty, Pennsylvania 


It was a hot summer day in June. Dad 
came home from work and said, “Let’s go 
swimming.” Of course we all agreed. Run- 
ning for our bathing suits we talked excit- 
edly of the fun we were going to have. 

We got into the car and started for the 
mill pond. Upon reaching it we jumped out 
of the car and ran to the pond. The water 
was cool and refreshing. 

Dad and Bill, my brother, were the only 
ones that could swim. The rest of us ducked 
and played in the water to get cooled off. 

I was only seven years old at the time 
and I thought it would be fun to duck in 
deeper water. I went to where it was deeper 
and started to duck. All of a sudden I slipped 
and went under. No one was looking. Desper- 
ately I tried to call for help, but no words 
would come out. 





Just as I started to sink the third time, 
Bill saw me. He called excitedly, “Oh, look 
at Mary!” Quickly Dad rescued me. I didn’t 
go in the water after that for quite a while. 

I am sure Jesus sent the angels to turn 
Bill's head just in time, so he would see 
that I was in trouble and call for help. 





HOW MANY EGGS TODAY ? 


By IVY RINGROSE, Age 14 
Whangarei, North, New Zealand 


Our hens like to lay; 
How many eggs today? 
Two in the nest, four in the shed, 
One in the box—were the chickens fed? 
Five in the hassock, ten in the tub, 
And all of two dozen in the scrub. 
Hip! Hooray! 
Pudding today! 
| think the hens 
Are beginning to lay! 
Three in the manger, four in the hay, 
Ten in the pram that belonged to Betsy 
May. 
Three dozen more laid out in the pen, 
And in the basket there were ten. 
Oh! what a lucky find! 
Eggs add up to a hundred nine! 





DOUBLE TROUBLE 


By LEIA WILLIAMS, Age 12 
Sandy, Oregon 


Our mother had told my brother and me 
not to ride double on a bicycle. 

One day we were going to our neighbors’ 
who live at the bottom of the hill. When 
we got out of sight of Mother we rode 
double. We got on and started off. When 
we were just about at the bottom we hit 
some loose gravel and over we went. 

I had such bad cuts the doctor had to put 
three stitches in my right elbow and six in 
my right knee. My brother got scratched on 
the right elbow too. 

We learned our lesson—always obey 
Mother, even if she isn’t watching. 





WINTER 


By LEOTTA BRADLEY, Age 15 
Sexsmith, Alberta, Canada 
Winters are like dreamland, 
A land that only dreamers know; 


The skies are blue, the air so cool, 
And trees are clad in silvery snow. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS 


Photo by JANET HOOVER, Age 13 
Takoma Park, Maryland 
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Carlo liked to lie down anywhere—in his kennel, on home base, or even on the tomato plants. 


— came with a rush that year. 
The thermometer had been dropping 
gradually for two or three days, and then 
the cloud-filled sky went leaden. 

To Carlo, the old St. Bernard dog, it 
was the signal to move indoors. He stretched 
comfortably in the warmest parts of the 
living room, and dozed by the hour. 

And Jeannie, one evening, being told 
to set the table for supper, didn’t see him. 
She tripped on his sleeping form and al- 
most spilled the milk. 

“Mother,” she snapped, “I wish we'd get 
rid of this lazy dog. He’s a nuisance.” 
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“Is that so?” said Mother. “I think he’s 
very nice.” 

“He's always getting in the way,” snarled 
Jeannie. 

“And if we're playing ball, he'll lie down 
and go to sleep right on top of a base, 
and he’s so heavy nobody can move him,” 
put in little brother, Peter. 

“And when we try to grow a garden, 
he’s always spoiling it,” Jeannie went on. 
“Last summer he kept going to sleep on 
my tomato plants.” 

“But you children must remember,” said 
Mother, “that when you were little he was 
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SLEEPY OLD CARLO 


By KEITH MOXON 


always patient with you, giving you rides 
on his back, and never minding what you 
did to him.” 

“But that was years and years ago,” said 
Peter. 

“And Uncle Frank says we should shoot 
him and put him out of his misery. He’s 
got rheumatism,” said Jeannie. 

“And he’s half blind,’ added Peter. 

“Well, children, maybe so,” said Mother, 
with a sigh. “But we won't have Carlo 
much longer anyway, and I think you ought 
to be nice to him for all the good times 
he used to give you. You owe him a debt 
of gratitude.” 

“Debt of gratitude, poof!” muttered 
Jeannie. But since supper was ready by 
then, and Jeannie and Peter dearly loved 
anything connected with food, what to do 
with Carlo was dropped for the moment 
in place of happier considerations. 

After the first freezing weather a warm 
period followed, and snow fell, draping the 
leafless trees around the house in sparkling 
white. 

A day or two after came the first heavy 
fall, great wads of snow falling thick and 
fast, and piling up a foot deep in the yard. 
To Jeannie and Peter it was now snowmen, 
snowballs, tobogganing, and skating. Skat- 
ing! 

“Let’s go and see whether Wilson’s Creek 
is frozen over yet,” said Jeannie to Peter, 
after their thirtieth toboggan ride down 
the hill near their home. 

“Yes, let’s,’ cried Peter, excited to think 
of new pleasures. 

But as Jeannie gazed into her brother’s 
expectant face, there echoed through her 
mind what her mother had said as they had 


left to go tobogganing—"“Don't go any- 
where else. Come straight home.” 

Well, Wilson's Creek was sort of on the 
way home. Just a little longer way round, 
that was all. And then, really, she was a 
big girl now, almost a /ady. Surely she 
could be trusted to take just a look at 
Wilson’s Creek. Yielding to her thoughts, 
she caught Peter's hand, and together they 
set off for the creek. 

Struggling through snow after such a 
large helping of tobogganing took longer 
than Jeannie had expected. They had not 
reached their destination before a weary 
boy asked to rest. Oh well, Jeannie decided, 
maybe they should forget the creek, and 
go home. 

As they turned to retrace their steps, 
for the first time the girl noticed that the 
sky was darkening. Before they were half- 
way home it had changed to the character- 
istic leaden hue that meant only one thing 
—snow! 

To be caught on foot in a snowstorm 
in Canada is a thing dreaded. Just a tingle 
of anxiety went through Jeannie, and she 
urged Peter to walk faster. 

But human nature could do only so much. 
Soon the small boy asked to rest again, 
and thereafter there were frequent rests. 

Eyeing the ominous clouds above her, 
Jeannie urged her young brother as much 
as she could, but the little fellow soon 
got to the place where he could not walk 
another step. Snowflakes began to fall, 
and panic stricken, Jeannie caught Peter 
up pickaback and struggled on. 

But now waves of exhaustion came rush- 
ing over the girl. The double burden was 
too much. She lowered the boy to the 
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THINK? 








Have you sent in your answer to 
the new “What do you think?" prob- 
lem? 

If you haven't, you'd better hurry! 
The question and all the rules were 
printed in “Junior Guide" last week. 

Think about the question and send 
in your answer today! 

There are valuable prizes waiting 
for the writers of the best answers. 
Take a look at the photograph! One 
of those awards could be yours! 

And even if you don't win a prize, 
your answer may be printed in the 
“Junior Guide." 

So don't delay. Think—and write 
—today! 














ground, and sank down herself. The snow- 
flakes began to fall faster and faster, until 
all around was a curtain of falling snow, 
hiding everything from view. 

Jeannie huddled close to her brother, 
telling him that soon the snow would stop 
and then they would be able to go on. 

But the hours wore on, and there was 
no abatement in the softly falling snow. 
Little Peter fell asleep and lay with his 
head on his sister's lap. 

Every now and then Jeannie would 
scratch away the snow that tried to cover 
them, anxiously looking for a sign that the 
storm was diminishing, but to no avail. 
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She began quietly weeping in her fear, 
and trembling at the cold that was now 
stealing through her clothes. And weari- 
ness began to claim her. She tried to fight 
it for a time, but then decided that she 
would have just a little nap. It would 
make her feel refreshed, and then she 
would be better able to look after Peter. 

Still supporting her brother’s head on 
her lap, she got down on one elbow and 
closed her eyes. As she fell asleep she 
slipped slowly down until she was lying 
with her head on the snow. 

A white mantle began to spread over 
them, now unhindered. They still slept on 
as the twilight came, and the blackness of 
night closed over the scene. 

Two or three hours before this, back on 
the farm, Mrs. Curtis had seen the ap- 
proach of the storm. At the first snow- 
flakes she had gone to the window and 
searched the hillside where she knew the 
children had been tobogganing. No sight 
of them there. 

Just to be sure, she put on her coat 
and ran across to the barn where her hus- 
band was working. No trace. 

It was not time to get anxious yet, Mrs. 
Curtis told herself, but something hastened 
their footsteps as she and her husband both 
went to the hillside, where they found the 
forsaken toboggan almost covered with 
snow. Anxiety now unconcealed, they re- 
turned to the farm and went in different 
directions to check every possible place 
where the children might be. 

The minutes ticked by. No children. 
There was no doubt now to the stricken 
parents. Their children were not at home. 
They were out in the snowstorm! 

Carlo, as usual, was dozing by the kitchen 
fire. But his doggy mind was suddenly 
jarred into wakefulness by the sound of 
Mrs. Curtis weeping. He opened his eyes 
to see his mistress, pale-faced and trem- 
bling, wiping her eyes with her handker- 
chief as she stood at her husband’s elbow 
at the telephone. 

Several times Mr. Curtis laid the receiver 
down and raised it again, calling different 
homes, inquiring as to his children’s where- 
abouts, and then asking whether someone 
could come over and help search for them. 

Carlo did not understand all this, but 
his senses told him that something was 
wrong. He waddled slowly around, curious 
now at all the excitement. To page 20 | 











A New Name for MAFUTA 


By DAPHNE COX 


MArUTA was the name his parents had 
given him—Mafuta, the Fat One. And 
he was such a fat one! His round, tubby 
tummy showed that he ate his mealie por- 
ridge regularly, and that he drank much 
water. The water made the mealie porridge 
swell more, and that in turn swelled the 
tubby tummy. 

But as he grew older, Mafuta grew thin- 
ner. No longer was he the Fat One. No 
one in the village was fat any more, for 
there was a drought in the land. There was 
not enough to eat, so Mafuta, only about 





































































ten years old, sadly said good-by to his par- 
ents. Taking up his tiny bundle of belong- 
ings he set off for the nearest white man’s 
farm. 

The little black figure trudged along the 
dusty road. From sunrise he traveled, and 
just as the sun set he saw the first home- 
stead. Timidly he approached the back door. 
An African maid inquired his business, and 
soon he was speaking to Mrs. Cloete, a kind 
woman, who gave him work. 

For many months Mafuta learned to wash 
dishes and sweep floors, but the work was 
so strange that he was not 
very good at it. In the 
home he had grown up in 
there were no dishes, no 
cups. The stiff porridge had 
been cooked in a large 
black pot, and all his fam- 
ily had helped themselves 
to handfuls of it. His cup 
had been a small kalabash 
—and who ever heard of 
washing a gourd that held 
only water anyway? 

Mafuta broke so many 
plates, and left so many 
patches of dirt behind 
when sweeping, that he 
soon acquired a new name. 
It was Pampoenkop— 
Pumpkin Head! Soon he 


Mafuta read the name on the 
can, “Black Nugget.” “That will 
be my new name!” he exclaimed. 





forgot his name had been Mafuta—and when 
the lure of the city drew him to Johannes- 
burg some years later, he was still Pam- 
poenkop. 

His new master said, “That is a silly name. 
I shall call you Snowball.” Poor Mafuta had 
no idea that perhaps this was just as silly, 
for he had lived in a land of glistening sun- 
shine and blue skies, and had never seen 
snow. 

But one day, when he had become used 
to the new name, a Christmas card arrived 
for his master. Mafuta saw it as he dusted the 
mantelpiece. He looked at the gay picture 
of the coach with its four horses outside an 
old-fashioned Tudor house. He looked at the 
white roof and the white ground. Eeyah! 
That was a strange thing to see! His master 
smiled at his wonderment. 

“That is snow,” he told Mafuta. Snow! 
Mafuta was surprised. Snow was white, and 
his name was Snowball. How could this be? 
He was no snowball! Thoughtfully he went 
to the kitchen and started cleaning his mas- 
ter’s shoes. 

As he brushed the black shoes, he thought, 
“This is my color, not snow.” Suddenly his 
mind was made up. He picked up the can 
and read the name of the shoe polish: “Black 
Nugget.” 

When his master called Snowball, Mafuta 
walked into the room. 

“Please, Master, my name is not Snowball,” 
he said. “It is Black Nugget.” 

For a while he was called Nugget for short, 
until he picked up a shiny new sixpence. He 
could buy a lot for sixpence. Sixpence—that 
would be a nice name! 

So, Sixpence he became. A month or two 
later he was Banana, and somehow he man- 
aged to find himself a new name each pay- 
day. It became quite a game remembering 
his current name. 

The family found it quite amusing, and 
sometimes annoying, for Mafuta would an- 
swer to none of the old names! 

But through all these names, there was one 
name that Mafuta never learned, the name 
of Jesus. He never learned to call himself a 
Christian. You see, Mafuta’s master and fam- 
ily were not Christians, neither were any of 
his friends, so Mafuta didn’t have much 
chance to hear the gospel. 

Perhaps one day though the missionaries 
will find Mafuta. We pray that they will. And 
then he can have the name Christian, the 
best name of all! 
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Jim’s Plastic Head 


From page 3 

and thirty automatic pistols. The smallest 
one he had was a miniature of an Austrian 
army rifle and was only two and a half 
inches long. It was complete with a sling 
and bayonet, and fired tiny blank cartridges. 
As Jim grew older his interest in his hobby 
grew. 

He could toss a tin can into the air and 
keep it from falling until his gun was 
empty. He was indeed a sharpshooter. Once 
he won a prize of a police pistol in a 
shooting contest. 

A few years ago some new neighbors 
by the name of Mensing moved into Jim’s 
neighborhood. The back lots of their homes 
joined. The Mensings had some queer 
ideas—queer to Jim, at least. They went 
to church on Saturday and they were vege- 
tarians. Queer people indeed! But as Jim 
became acquainted with Mr. Mensing he 
rather liked him. For one thing his new 
neighbor listened to Jim tell about his 
hobby although he wasn’t interested in 
shooting. 

Then one day Mr. Mensing said, “Jim, 
I'm taking some high school seniors up 
to Tennessee to a small college. Every year 
they invite high school seniors in for ‘Col- 
lege Day.’ Would you be interested in go- 
ing along?” 

Jim said he would ask his folks about 
it. A few mornings later Mr. Mensing 
called across the back fence, “Hi, Jim! 
Are you going to Tennessee with me?” 

“Yes, I think it would be a nice trip, 
Mr. Mensing. You can count on me as a 
passenger.” 

The college was located in a beautiful, 
quiet valley away from the city. Jim liked 
that. He also liked the friendliness of the 
students and faculty. The seriousness of 
the students was a change from the high 
school group he was accustomed to. He 
was impressed that the students put Jesus 
first in their lives and yet they had many 
good times together. 

In September he enrolled as a pre-medic 
student and in every subject he earned the 
highest grades. When the first Week of 
Prayer came to a close he accepted the 
beliefs and doctrines of Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists and gave his heart without re- 
serve to his Saviour. 

While Jim was back in Florida for the 











summer an accident happened. He had just 
come into possession of a new gun; that is, 
it was new to him. Actually it was an old 
gun used in the war. 

“Mother, would you care to go out to 
the air base with me while I do some 
target practice?” Jim asked. 

It was a beautiful day and she said she 
would like the change. Jim gathered up 
several of his favorite pistols, and the 
army rifle that he had never fired, and they 
drove out to the base. 

Mother sat on the slope of a mound and 
busied herself reading while Jim enjoyed 
his old hobby. 

After trying out his skill with several of 
the pistols Jim went over to the grassy 
mound where his mother was reclining 
and stretched out on the grass beside her. 
They talked of many things. Jim studied 
the sweet face of his mother and wondered 
whether ever another boy was so blessed 
with such understanding parents as he was. 

“Well, I guess I'll try out the rest of the 
pistols and then the army rifle before we 
leave for home.” 

It was late in the afternoon when Jim 
picked up the army rifle and aimed it at 
a paper target. Little did he realize that 
pulling that trigger would cost his parents 
five thousand dollars! The gun went off 
with a terrific “bang”! It was more like an 
explosion. Jim felt no pain, but when he 
turned to his mother the color left her face 
and it seemed that she would faint. He 
was bleeding heavily from the forehead. 
A piece of shrapnel had entered his brain 
making a hole just above his eye, and his 
forehead was peppered with bits of metal. 

Jim was taken to a local hospital but the 
doctor was not in. The nurse put a piece 
of tape over the spot above his eye, gave 
him a few aspirin tablets, and sent him 
home, little realizing that the boy was fac- 
ing death. The following day Jim was un- 
conscious. 

Back at the college the students assem- 
bled in the chapel and prayed that if this 
wonderful young man’s life could be of 
service to the Lord, the Great Physician 
would restore him to health again. 

“He is such a good Christian,” one student 
remarked as they left the chapel. “Why 
did this happen to him? Perhaps there is a 
lesson in it for us. I would like the as- 
surance that I was as ready as Jim to meet 
my Saviour.” 





Jim was taken to a distant city to a 
brain specialist. The operation removed a 
large portion of his skull. The doctor re- 
moved the shrapnel from the brain and 
two weeks later Jim regained conscious- 
ness. 

For three or four months he wore a tin 
hat to protect his head, then another opera- 
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CONTRIBUTIONS WANTED 


FOR JUNIOR GUIDE 


AUTHORS’ GUILD 


The JUNIOR GUIDE Authors’ Guild is 
your department. You write for it. You draw 
the pictures. 

Writers, artists, poets, and photographers 
—and those who wish they were—between 
ten and fifteen years of age are invited to 


contribute material that will be of inter- 
est to other Juniors. 
Stories should be something interesting 


that happened to you or your friends or 
your pet, an answer to prayer, or something 
that helped you to learn a lesson. 

Poems should not be more than sixteen 
lines long. 

Drawings should be on stiff paper or poster 
board. They may be drawn in black pencil, 
black writing ink, India ink, charcoal, or 
water colors, but not in ordinary pencil or 
blue ink. These don't reproduce well. Make 
them at least 6” x 6”, and wrap carefully. 

Photographs will be acceptable, too, on 
any subject, black and white, and not smaller 
than 24” x 24”, preferably larger. Wrap 
carefully. 

Please give your name, age, and address. 

And a parent or teacher must sign, ‘This 
is the original work of the sender, and was 
not copied." 

The best, original contributions will be 
printed. If yours does not come out within 
six months, try again! But think what fun it 
will be to see your story or picture in print! 


tion was performed and a plastic skull 
was sewed in place with silver thread. 

It was some months before Jim was able 
to return to school. And even then, when 
he had attended only a few classes, he be- 
came very ill and had to drop out of school 
again. 

But Jim would not quit. He was deter- 
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WOULD You LIKE TO 
EARN SOME MONEY? 


for school expenses? 
for gifts for your folks? 


for a subscription to JUNIOR GUIDE? 





OR 


A Bicycle? 


A Radio? 





A Portable Typewriter? 
Binoculars? 
Samsonite Luggage? 
A Model Airplane? 
A Camera? 
A Parker “21” Pen and Pencil Set? 
A Baseball, Bat, and Fielder’s Mitt? 


Camping Equipment? 











IF SO, 
WRITE TO: 


c/o R. J. Christian 
Review and Herald Publishing Assn. 
Washington 12, D.C. 
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mined to prepare for a place in the service 
of Jesus. 

A few months ago he took up his school 
work again. He will graduate from college 
this year and will then begin his medical 
training. He is a wonderful Christian and 
is very sure that Jesus has spared his life 
for a special purpose. 

Jim helps earn his expenses by teaching 
and assisting in the laboratories where there 
are chemicals and skeletons. He never feels 
sorry for himself. This morning I heard 
him say, “Wouldn't my head make a funny 
skeleton!” 


Of Lighthouses and Ghosts 
From page 5 


was drenched by molten lead as he looked 
upward at the flaming tower. Over and 
over again he insisted that some of the 
metal had gone down his throat, but every- 
one scoffed at the idea. Nevertheless, in 
twelve days the man was dead, and seven 
ounces of lead was found in his stomach. 

Living in England at this time was a 
very clever engineer by the name of John 
Smeaton. He took on the task of erecting 
the third lighthouse. 

He proposed using nothing but stone 
this time. Instead of bringing building sup- 
plies the fourteen miles from Plymouth, 
he decided to have a supply ship anchored 
just a quarter mile from the reef. All the 
stones were cut and fitted in advance and 
all the metal work was prepared in Plym- 
outh. 

The base of the lighthouse was a solid 
mass of stone thirty-five feet high. Con- 
struction took three years and the tower 
rose to a height of seventy feet. In all 
that time there wasn’t an accident or death 
connected with the very treacherous assign- 
ment. 

John Smeaton was a man of highest 
religious conviction. On the masonry of 
the upper storeroom he had these words 
engraved: “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it” (Ps. 
127:1). 

For over 120 years the faithful light of 
Smeaton’s Tower sent its warning rays over 
the angry waters, bringing assurance and 
warning to anxious sailors. 

A routine inspection in 1877 revealed 
an undermining of the rock on which the 





lighthouse was built, although the structure 
itself was as sound as ever. 

It was decided that a new building must 
be constructed on a firmer part of the 
reef. This would provide an opportunity 
to erect a more modern lighthouse with 
the latest equipment. 

When the fourth lighthouse was ready 
for use, the upper part of Smeaton’s Tower 
was dismantled and erected on Plymouth 
Hoe—-a testimony to the brilliance, per- 
severance, and faith of God-fearing John 
Smeaton. 

Foundations were laid for the present 
Eddystone lighthouse in 1879. Three years 
later the former Duke of Edinburgh lit 
the life-giving light for the first time. This 
tower stands twice as high as its predeces- 
sor—148 feet. Building costs reached 
£60,000 or about $168,000. 

During the summer months, sightseers 
are privileged to take boat trips out to 
see this magnificent structure at close range. 
Should the day happen to be rough, one 
can more easily appreciate the great feat 
that these brave men of the past accom- 
plished in order to save the lives of their 
fellow men. 


Martanio the Fearless 
From page 8 


For the last few months we have won- 
dered why Martanio’s “Yes, yes” was lower- 
ing in pitch. In fact, it was disappearing 
away down into his throat, an octave or 
more. Then one day, when he and Danny 
were talking together, it dawned on us— 
Danny’s voice was changing, and so, of 
course, was Martanio’s! 

At mealtime he is always there, taking 
part in the eating and the conversation. 

Mamma may ask, “What do you chil- 
dren plan to do this afternoon?” 

“Yes, yes,” answers Martanio from his 
place on the corner of the table. 

“I think I will cut out my new dress,” 
answers Dianne. 

“Daddy, may Jean Louis and I take a 
ride to the island in my dugout?” asks 
Danny. 

“What?” from Martanio. 

“You may go if you are careful to keep 
it bailed out, for the waters are dangerous,” 
replies Daddy. 

“Sweet, sweet fellow.” Martanio again. 


His favorite food is bread—bread and 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you 


Josef Radriszewska, age 12. Krakow, Kottataja 


2 m. 10, Poland. 

Stasia Radriszewska, age 11. Krakow, Kottataja 
2 m. 10, Poland. Reading, swimming, cooking, stamps. 

Cecil Edwin Fortner, age 15. Route 3, Fulton, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Stamps, coins, shells, rocks, snap- 
shots. 

Frances Ann Hartwell, age 13. Box A, Avon Park, 
Florida, U.S.A. Stamps, post cards, sewing, water 
skiing. 

Ronnie Olfert, age 10. Oliver, British Columbia, 
Canada. Stamps, butterflies, biking, nature study. 

Jeanette Rupright, Route 2, Lafayette, Indiana, 
U.S.A. Likes to take care of her pets. 

Juhl Kearns, age 11. 812 D. Avenue, Nevada, lowa. 
Reading, biking. 

Dick Duerksen, age 9. Mayaguez, Apartado 659, 
Cerro De Las Mesas, Puerto Rico. Stamps, shells, 
reading, music. 

Lyla Michel, 10704 N.E. Wygant, Portland 20, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Drawing, baking, biking, piano, cello. 

Don Fillman, age 15. 3496 Echo Springs Road, La- 
fayette, California, U.S.A. Stamps, sports. 








butter. For the first part of the meal bread 
is accepted. He will catch the bread on 
the wing when tossed to him in the air, 
or he will eat it on the floor. But when 
half satisfied, butter must be added. And 
there is no way of tricking or fooling 
Martanio. The gesture of buttering the 
bread—if there is no butter—will never 
bring him near. He will eye us from far 
away, from the top of the door, or even 
from the tree outside, and when the butter 
is really spread on the bread, there he is 
to take it from the fingers before one has 
time to put down the knife. 

But now Martanio has a problem, a real 
problem. School has started again. Mar- 
tanio is making it very evident that he 
wants to make something of himself— 
something educated. But it is not clear 
whether he wants to be a student, a teacher, 
or a preacher. He comes to class, or to 
Sabbath school and church. He walks all 
about the room saying quite loudly, Yes 
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or No to everything the speaker says. He 
flies onto the organ, walks on the keys, 
turns the pages of the hymnbook, whistling 
the very best tune he knows as sharply and 
clearly as possible. He stands on the table 
in front of the class and shouts, “Vite, vite, 
vite! {Quick, quick, quick!}” until the 
teacher, or preacher, can hardly be heard. 

He wants to behave. He doesn’t mean 
to be a bother, but there are so many 
tempting openings in this school building, 
which is made of leaves and bamboo, that 
when he knows his beloved Danny and 
other members of his family are inside, 
he just cannot resist joining them. 

However, Martanio has greatly improved. 
The teacher has been trying to make him 
feel very unwelcome there, and his efforts 
are succeeding remarkably. When he still 
occasionally makes his appearance he is 
promptly reminded that his presence is not 
needed, for it is important that these stu- 
dents not be disturbed. These boys are very 
special students, for they are here to re- 
ceive a training so they can return to their 
own tribes as teachers, to become real mis- 
sionaries to their own people. This mission 
station has been opened just for them. 
These classes are being held just for them. 

But the future is bright—bright for Mar- 
tanio, bright for these students, bright for 
their classroom building. And it is yoz, 
yes, each one of you Juniors who will help 
make it bright. Your mission offerings will 
be sent over here to Madagascar, to Ta- 
matave, to Martanio’s own mission station, 
to build a new cement classroom building 
with a chapel for church. 

Thank you, Juniors, for saving your 
nickles, dimes, and dollars for the Sabbath 
school offering. Thank you, says the class 
of boys. And we shall teach Martanio to 
say Thank you, too. 





Sleepy Old Carlo 
From page 14 


The appearance of numbers of strange 
people responding to the Curtis's call for 
help was a challenge to him, and he lum- 
bered around barking and whining almost 
ceaselessly. 

Again and again the words “Peter’— 
“Find — them’”—"“Jeannie”—“Lost”—"“Find 
them”—"“Look”—came to his doggy ears, 
and suddenly in a burst of intelligence 





he realized that Jeannie and Peter were 
not there, and that everybody was trying 
to find them. He knew where they were. 
They were tobogganing on the hillside. He'd 
get them. 

Unnoticed by the people coming and 
going, Carlo slowly made his way to the 
door and into the twilight. 

All night long the search continued with 
lantern and flashlight. Mrs. Curtis, forbidden 
to leave the house, boiled innumerable hot 
drinks and made numberless sandwiches. 

At the sound of approaching searchers 
she would fly to the door, and peer with 
glazed eyes into the night, crying, “Any 
word?” 

“Nothing yet! Nothing yet!” would come 
the sad reply. And then more hot drinks 
and sandwiches, more talk, more encourag- 
ing words from everybody. 

But Mrs. Curtis could not forget the 
thermometer hanging outside the window, 
and she tried not to look at the little coats 
hanging behind the kitchen door. 

And then the shouts! And with the 
shouts, barking! Hope rushed up like a 
kindled fire, and Mrs. Curtis sprang for the 
door. 

In the distance she heard them crying, 
“Found! They're found! Thank God!” 

Choking back tears and laughter both, 
Mrs. Curtis burst coatless into the chilly 
midnight air to meet the laughing, shout- 
ing throng. One man held Peter, another 
Jeannie, and borne along by two lads was 
an excited barking dog—Carlo! 

“Well, Mother, no need to have worried 
about their coats,” laughed Mr. Curtis. 
“They had the warmest, cosiest comforter 
you could imagine!” Mrs. Curtis, hugging 
Jeannie and Peter by turns, did not an- 
swer at first, but she had heard. 

“Comforter? What—what .’ she stam- 
mered, starry-eyed and mystified together. 

“It was Carlo!” chorused the group, and 
then everybody guffawed and shrieked at 
the thought. 

“I heard Carlo barking,” spoke up one 








of the men, “and when we got there, here 
was this big, fat thing lying directly on 
top of the children like a great bearskin! 
The kids sound asleep, and warm as toast 
under him in a hollow in the snow.” 

“I woke up sometimes,’ mumbled Peter 
sleepily. “Carlo was heavy.” And then they 
all guffawed and shrieked again. 

Many were the cuddles given that night, 
not only to the children, but to Carlo. Every- 
one that came in must rub his head and 
tickle behind his ears. He had never had 
so many bones at one time to deal with. 
And the special attention did not end that 
night. 

From that day on a small girl named 
Jeannie went out of her way to give more 
than a little affection to the dog. Carlo 
had begun at last to collect on his debt of 
gratitude. 





Coins Cursed and Kicked 
From page 9 


out to sell books, “You must be like cats; 
any way they throw you, you must alight on 
your feet.” 

Once I found a penny in a heap of ashes. 
It was so badly burned that it would easily 
crumple and break with just a little bending. 
I threw it away as worthless. I’m sure if I 
had tried to buy a penny pencil, the pencil 
seller would not have taken it. But was that 
penny really worthless? By no means. If I 
could have sent it to the mint in Philadel- 
phia where it was made, the mint people 
would have given me a bright, new, shiny 
cent for my burned one. 

And so it is with us. When we get so 
bad that we are worthless in the eyes of 
men, God, the great coin maker, will change 
us into just the bright new coins He wants 
us to be. But we must bring Him the coins. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Vil—The Parable Isaiah Told 


(FEBRUARY 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 5:1-7; Mat- 
thew 21:33-43. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “What could 
have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done in it?” (Isaiah 5:4). 

READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


Guiding Thought 


When we think of parables we usually think 
of the stories that Jesus told. Jesus told parables 
when direct truths would have offended those to 
whom He spoke. Nathan told a parable to David 
—the parable of the ewe lamb—and thereby 
made King David realize the awfulness of the 
sin he had committed. In the fifth chapter of the 
book we are studying is recorded the parable 
Isaiah told the people of Israel to show them how 
much God had done for them and how unap- 
preciative they were of His work for them. As 
we study this parable and the one like it that 
Jesus Himself told, we may find that perhaps we 
can turn it to use in our lives, that we too may 
have been unappreciative of the care God has 
given us, and may have disappointed Him in the 
fruit we have borne. 


SUNDAY 
God’s Care for the Vineyard 


1. Find Isaiah 5:1. In this chapter Isaiah tells 
the parable of a carefully planned vineyard. 
Where was the site for this vineyard chosen? 

2. Read verse 2, first half. Find five things 
that were done for this beautiful vineyard so 
that the fruit that grew in it might be of the 
finest possible quality. 


NOTE.—‘The husbandman chooses a piece of 
land from the wilderness; he fences, clears, and 
tills it, and plants it with choice vines, expecting 
a rich harvest. This plot of ground, in its superi- 
ority to the uncultivated waste, he expects to do 
him honor by showing the results of his care and 
toil in its cultivation. So God had chosen a 
people from the world to be trained and educated 
by Christ.”—Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 285. 


3. Read verse 7. Whom did this vineyard in 
the parable represent? 
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NOTE.—The vineyard represents His chosen 
people; the hedge, the law that protects them; 
and the tower, the temple in the midst of Jeru- 
salem. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
18, 19, par. 1. 

MONDAY 


The Disappointment 


4. Find Isaiah 5:2, second half. When the 
Lord of the vineyard looked for the good fruit 
He had planned and worked for in the vine- 
yard, how were His hopes disappointed? 

5. Read verses 3, 4. What thought-provoking 
questions does the Lord of the vineyard ask? 

6. Read verses 5, 6. What became of the 
disappointing vineyard? 

NOTE.—"The Lord had through Moses set be- 
fore His people the result of unfaithfulness. By re- 
fusing to keep His covenant, they would cut them- 
selves off from the life of God, and His blessing 
could not come upon them. At times these 
warnings were heeded, and rich blessings were 
bestowed upon the Jewish nation and through 
them upon surrounding peoples. But more often 
in their history they forgot God, and lost sight of 
their high privilege as His representatives. They 
robbed Him of the service He required of them, 
and they robbed their fellow men of religious 
guidance and a holy example. They desired to ap- 
propriate to themselves the fruits of the vine- 
yard over which they had been made stewards.” 
—Prophets and Kings, p. 20. 

About 130 years after Isaiah told this parable, 
Nebuchadnezzar took Jerusalem, and another 20 
years later the walls and the temple were des- 
troyed. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
21, et: 3: B: 2z. 


TUESDAY 
The Saviour’s Parable 


7. Find Matthew 21:33. Many years later, our 
Lord retold the story of the disappointing vine- 
yard. How did He describe it? 

8. Read verses 34-36. Whom did the Lord 
send to the vineyard to gather the fruits? How 
were they treated? 








NOTE.—'Prophets and messengers were sent 
to urge God’s claim upon the husbandmen, but 
instead of being welcomed, they were treated as 
enemies. The husbandmen persecuted and killed 
them. God sent still other messengers, but they 
received the same treatment as the first, only that 
the husbandmen showed still more determined 
hatred.” —Christ’s Object Lessons, p. 293. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p. 292. 
WEDNESDAY 


The Lord of the Vineyard Sends His Own Son 


9. Find Matthew 21:37. Whom did the lord 
of the vineyard finally decide to send? 

10. Read verse 38. When the wicked husband- 
men saw the son approaching, what did they 
say among themselves? 

1]. Read verse 39. How did they proceed to 
carry out their wicked intentions? 


NoTe.—‘‘As a last resource, God sent His Son, 
saying, “They will reverence My Son.’ But their 
resistance had made them vindictive, and they 
said among themselves, ‘This is the heir; come, 
let us kill Him, and let us seize on His inheritance.’ 
We shall then be left to enjoy the vineyard, and 
to do as we please with the fruit... . 

“Thus the Jewish leaders made their choice. 
Their decision was registered in the book which 
John saw in the hand of Him that sat upon the 
throne, the book which no man could open.”— 
Christ’s Object Lessons, pp. 293, 294. 


For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
p.. 293, pat. 3 


THURSDAY 
Given to Another 


12. Find Matthew 21:40. As Jesus finished tell- 
ing the story of the vineyard and the wicked 
husbandmen to the chief priests and the elders 
who were part of His audience, what question 
did He ask? 

13. Read verse 41. What did they say should 
be done to those husbandmen? 




















NoTE.—"The priests had been following the 
narrative with deep interest, and without con- 
sidering the relation of the subject to themselves 
they joined with the people in answering, ‘He 
will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will 
let out his vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
which shall render him the fruits in their seasons.’ 

“Unwittingly they had pronounced their own 
doom. Jesus looked upon them, and under His 
searching gaze they knew that He read the secrets 
of their hearts. His divinity flashed out before 
them with unmistakable power. They saw in the 
husbandmen a picture of themselves, and they 
involuntarily exclaimed, ‘God forbid!’ "—Christ’s 
Object Lessons, p. 295. 

14. Read verse 43. How did Christ make 
known to them the fact that as the vineyard 
had been taken from the wicked husbandmen, 
so the special care of “the oracles of God” was 
to be taken from the Jews? 


About 40 years after Jesus told this parable, 
Jerusalem was again destroyed by the Romans. 


FRIDAY 
DRAW CONNECTING LINES BETWEEN THESE— 


The vineyard Jesus 

The hedge about it Good works 

The tower The prophets and mes- 
Grapes sengers 

Wild grapes God's law 


The husbandmen 
The servants 
The Son 


The Jewish nation 
The Jewish leaders 
Selfish works 
The temple 

Although this parable applied to the Jewish 
nation as the vineyard, it applies also to the 
church as the vineyard of the Lord. 

What fruit does the Lord of the vineyard look 
for? Find it in Galatians 5:22. List here: 


_ As a vine in the Lord’s vineyard, are you bring- 
ing forth the sweet fruit of the Spirit, or the sour 
grapes of selfish works? 


The wicked farmers killed the 
owner’s son when he asked for 
fruit. When we do not give to 
God’s Son what He asks, we 


commit a sin that is just as bad. 





BANDY the ARMADILLO, No. 2-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1956, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. In the comfortable nest the mother armadillo 
built, four young were born. As always happens, these 
were identical quadruplets. This time all were males 
and they looked exactly the same, even to the 
number of hairs they had on their undersides. 2. 


Bandy looked much like his mother, except that he 
was a lot smaller and had a shorter tail. 3. Two days 
after they were born the mother took her quartet 
out for a walk. Soon they were feeding with her at 
ant piles, which she tore open with her big claws. 
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4. The mother armadillo taught her brood how to 
root around under dead leaves and grass for the 
insects that took cover there. 5. When she brought 
up a beetle too large for the children’s mouths, she 
would crush it in her jaws before offering it to them. 


6. Armadillos usually feed at night, but they are 
also around in the daytime. Here the family has 
wandered into a sweet-potato patch. Mamma’s keen 
nose has detected a worm underground and she is 
demonstrating to the children how to dig it out. 

















7. In a gravel pit the family found a scorpion and 
made short work of it. Armadillos eat not only 
scorpions but also tarantulas and fire ants without 
harm. 8. A prowling coyote spies the family as they 
are hunting food late one afternoon. Coyotes catch 
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and eat many of the nine-banded armadillos. They 
cannot roll up into an armored ball as the apar does. 
9. The coyote has no trouble sneaking up, because 
the armadillo’s sight and hearing are very poor. A 
short run, he gloats, and he will catch them all! 





